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SUPPORT 
THE HIKOI 



Anglican Church organises 
march against pnverty 


THE BISHOPS of the Anglican Church are leading 
a Hikoi of Hope against the spread of poverty in 
Aotearoa. 

The hikoi's demands are for real jobs, a 
health system we can trust, benefit and wage 
levels that move people out of poverty, af¬ 
fordable housing and accessible education. 

It will march under the slogan: "Enough is 
enough. There has to be a better way." 

A well-supported hikoi will increase the 
pressure on a National-led government 
already hard hit by internal splits and eco¬ 
nomic crisis. 

Everyone who wants to get rid of the 
Right-wing government and improve the 
situation of the majority should join the hikoi 
as it passes through their region. 


Structural poverty 

THE ANGLICAN Church is right to point to the growth 
of structural poverty in Aotearoa. 

New Zealand has the fastest-growing gap between 
rich and poor in the OECD group of advanced 
economies. 

Four out of five households have a smaller share of 
the country’s total income than they did before Rog- 
ernomics ushered in the “more market” blitzkreig. 

The top 20%, comprising the upper and middle 
classes, have benefited from the pain of the working 
class majority. 

18% of households and 33% of all children now 
live below the poverty line (defined as 60% of the 
average wage). Salvation Army foodbank parcels 
have risen 57% over the last year. 

Diseases of poverty, such as hepatitis B, meningo¬ 
coccal meningitis, rheumatic fever and tuberculosis, 
are on the rise. 

In recent years, the rich have received tax cuts of 
over $2 billion, the same amount that tertiary students 
owe in debt as a result of user pays education. 


ITINERARY 
OF HIKOI 

ON SEPTEMBER 1, the 
hikoi will leave simul¬ 
taneously from Spirits 
Bay in the Far North 
and Bluff in the Deep 
South. The marchers 
will hold some 60 pub¬ 
lic meetings before 
converging on Parlia¬ 
ment on October 1. 
Key dates include: 

NORTH ISLAND 

KAITAIA Sept 2 
KAIKOHE Sept 4 
WHANGAREI Sept 6 
AUCKLAND Sept 12 
HUNTLYSept 16 
WHAKATANE Sept 17 
KAWERAU Sept 18 
ROTORUA Sept 19 
TAURANGA Sept 19 
HAMILTON Sept 19 
NEW PLYMOUTH Sept 
19 

NAPIER Sept 19 
PALMERSTON NORTH 
Sept 26 
LEVIN Sept 28 
OTAKI Sept 29 
WELLINGTON Sept 30 
MARCH TO PARLIA¬ 
MENT Oct 1 

SOUTH ISLAND 

INVERCARGILL 5 
GREYMOUTH Sept 10 
DUNEDIN Sept 11-12 
CHCH Sept 19 
NELSON Sept 19 
BLENHEIM Sept 26 
CROSS TO WELLING¬ 
TON Sept 30 

For more informa¬ 
tion, contact Steph¬ 
anie McIntyre of the 
hikoi's national sup¬ 
port team. Freephone 
0800 2645 4226. 



















I WHAT 
THEY 
SAID 

"You don't increase 
employment oppor¬ 
tunities by slamming 
policies that encour¬ 
age business to 
prosper." 

■ The Anglican 
Archbishop of New 
Zealandthe Most Rev 
BRIAN DAVIS, defends 
National's more- 
market policies at 
the 1996 Wellington 
diocesan synod 

"He's a man and I'm a 
man." 

■ TAU HEN ARE says 
he does have things 
in common with Act's 
Richard Prebble 

"Creative destruc¬ 
tion will help Japan 
raise its return on 
capital. Redundan¬ 
cies and bankruptcies 
are evidence that the 
economic adjustment 
mechanism is work¬ 
ing at last." 

■ The ECONOMIST 
magazine describes 
how bosses every¬ 
where hope to fix the 
economic crisis 

"The difficulties and 
mistakes we are now 
suffering are the 
result of the irrespon¬ 
sible work of the pre¬ 
vious government." 

■ This tired line from 
YEGOR STROYEV the 
speaker of Russia's 
upper house , must 
have caused him 
regret when president 
Yeltsin re-installed the 
previous prime minis¬ 
ter the next day 

"It turns out that 
he was not chang¬ 
ing horses mid¬ 
course, but changing 
parachutes during a 
jump." 

■ Russian newspaper 
IZVESTIA on Yeltsin's 
decision 

"I don't sign orders to 
destroy the houses of 
Jews, only Arabs." 

■ HAIM MILLER , 
deputy mayor of 
Jerusalem 


The ‘people’s 
princess’? 


A house divided 


REMEMBER THE 
endless TV specials, 
all the flag-wav¬ 
ing and the church 
services last year 
that were suppos¬ 
edly to meet "the 
people's need to 
mourn" the death 
of princess Diana? 

Those who 
thought that maybe 
all the hoopla was 
actually more about 
creating the need 
to mourn won't be 
surprised to learn 
the results of a poll 


taken by Britain's 
Daily Telegraph 
earlier this year. 

It turns out 
that devotion 
to the "people's 
princess" didn't 
run that deep 
after all. 

61 % now 
agreed that 
Diana was "a 
priveleged wom¬ 
an who found 
her charity work 
gave her the 
adulation she 
wanted." 


"YOU HAVE no inheritance 
in the kingdom of heaven. 
You are going to hell." 

Those were the words 
shouted by Nigerian bishop 
Emmanuel Chukwumu to 
a gay Christian at the An¬ 
glican Church’s ten-yearly 
gathering of bishops in 
England last month. 

And the Lambeth con¬ 
ference voted, minus the 
vitriol, to back his view. 

The Anglican Church 
is deeply divided, and not 
just on the rights of gays 
and lesbians. 

The “Liberal” bishop 
of Newark, John Spong, 
replied to Chukwumu 
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OTHER AREAS: Joan W $10; T S-B $10; Alan H $5. 
Total $25. 

TOTAL SO FAR $1414.35 


with a racist jibe of his 
own, describing African 
bishops as “one step up 
from witchcraft”. And 
Dunedin’s woman bishop, 
Penny Jameson, has said 
sexism is so rife in the 
Church here that she’s 
“too ashamed” to report 
it. 

The Lambeth confer¬ 
ence also re-affirmed the 
Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury’s position that “the 
only lifestyles that are per- 
missable are marriage be¬ 
tween a man and a woman 
and celebacy for life.” 

These conservative 
“family values” are the 
same ones Right-wingers 
like Jenny Shipley and Act 
are pushing. The Right- 
wing is uniting to stress 
marriage and the family to 
make way for welfare cuts, 
especially to the DPB. 

Standing up to the op¬ 
pression and misery creat¬ 
ed by the market also takes 
a house united, and a fight 
against every aspect. 


SOCIALIST WORKER 
relies on the generous 
support of our readers 
so we can keep taking 
socialist ideas for fight¬ 
ing back out to those 
under attack. 

There's been a slow 
start to the mid-year ap¬ 
peal. 

We know our readers 
are hard up, but if every 
reader sent in $5 in the 
next six weeks, we'd eas¬ 
ily reach our target. 

SEND DONATIONS TO 
SW APPEAL, PO BOX IB- 
685, AUCKLAND 
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what we think 


Shipley’s rabble must go 





TAU HENARE JENNY SHIPLEY RICHARD PREBBLE 


Defend tenants facing eviction 


LET OUT a cheer! The Coali¬ 
tion's finished, brought down 
by the effects of the economic 
downturn on an already di¬ 
vided government. 

Winston Peters admitted 
it was bickering in July over 
spending cuts supposed to 
help the economy that was the 
real "coalition breaker". 

In its place is a minority 
National regime backed by 
Richard Prebble's Act and the 
grouping of MPs around Tau 
Henare. 

Shipley's labelled this rabble 
"a strong, stable government." 

But National has started se¬ 
lecting its candidates - a year 
early - for the next election. 

The minority government 
has to cut deals with three 
different parties and 10 inde¬ 
pendents, themselves split into 
three blocs, to get anything 
through Parliament. If more 
than one votes against, the 
"strong" government is 
stumped. 

But while the government 
is weaker than ever, it's also 
got even nastier. 

Finance minister Bill Birch 
has said he wants to privatise 
more assets. 

That would mean more 
job cuts at the likes of TVNZ, 
ECNZ, NZ Post, Contact Energy 
or Transpower as a new pri¬ 
vate owner squeezes them dry. 

National will probably also 
try to buy the third frigate 
they've always wanted. 


But a good push could now 
bring them down. Just don't 
rely on Labour to provide it. 

Labour MP Damien 
O'Connor promised that the 
decision to start co-operating 
with the Alliance in August 
represented "a new determi¬ 
nation by the parties to re¬ 
move this Right wing coalition 
from power." 

But just three weeks later, 
it was Labour's support alone 
that allowed the government 
to clinch its Ngai Tahu Treaty 
Settlement deal. 

Labour's support was more 
than just a betrayal of flax- 
roots Maori, who'll get next 
to nothing as another $170 
million is handed to Maori 
capitalists. 

It was also a licence for 
National to carry on with the 
rest of its planned attacks. 
Helen Clark well knows that 
if National starts losing votes 
in Parliament, the governor- 
general would call a fresh 
election. 

The only reliable way of re¬ 
moving this nasty rabble from 
power is a push from below. 

Mass action to stop work¬ 
ers, students and beneficiaries 
being made to pay for the 
crisis in the bosses' economic 
system can open the splits and 
bring them down . 

And it can also send a clear 
message to Labour of what'll 
be expected if they're elected 
next. 


EVICTION CASES are hanging 
over the heads of two state 
tenants on SHAC's partial rent 
strike. 

Len Parker and Sue Hartley 
belong to a small group of ten¬ 
ants who, for the last five years, 
have refused to pay more than 
25% of their income in rent. 
That was the standard before 
market rents were introduced 
by National. 

Market rents have squeezed 
poor tenants out of their homes 
and led to horrific overcrowd¬ 
ing. 

According to the Poverty 
Measurement Project, housing 
costs are the single largest con- 
tributer to the poverty gap. 

SHAC, an organisation of 
state tenants, slowed down Na¬ 
tional’s rent hikes with their 
partial rent strike and mass 
pickets in defence of tenants 
facing eviction. 

Now Housing NZ, acting on 
government orders, is coming for 
SHAC. Sue is facing a Tenancy 
Tribunal hearing on September 
2, while Len has been warned by 
HNZ that he’s next. 

It’s vital that people opposed 
to market rents rally around Sue 
and Len, who’ve spent years in 


the front line of the fight for ten¬ 
ants’ rights. 

Affordable housing is one 
of the demands of the Anglican 
Church’s hikoi. 

Why shouldn’t the hikoi walk 
to the homes of Len (in Bal¬ 
moral, Auckland) and Sue (in 
Fairfield, Hamilton)? 

If thousands of marchers 
assembled outside their two 
houses, the spotlight would be 
turned on the government’s un¬ 
just housing policy. Bigger forces 
would then be attracted to the 
struggle for tenants’ rights. 

And the hikoi couldn’t then 
be accused of just being a talk- 
fest. It would show that it could 
walk the talk. 

In the final analysis, social 
progress depends on people 
who’re prepared to put their 
bodies on the line and turn 
words into deeds. 

That’s what Jesus did when 
he kicked the money-makers out 
of the temple. Today, we need to 
kick the money-makers out of 
state housing - and the place to 
start is defending Sue and Len. 

For more information, contact 
SHAC chair Peter Hughes. 
Phone 025-989 409. 
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Labour and Alliance announce 'loose coalition' 


What would a Labour-led govenomeot be lie? 


ON AUGUST 9, Helen Clark spoke at the Alliance Annual Conference. She said Labour is 
now willing to share power with the Alliance in a "loose coalition" government. 

According to the polls. Labour and the Alliance have the support to form a new gov¬ 
ernment right now. 

The real prospect of getting rid of National at last is raising great hopes among the 
80% in New Zealand who've been hammered by 14 years of more-market policies. 

But would Labour and the Alliance live up to the hopes pinned on them now after 
they were elected? GRANT BROOKES investigates. 



IN 1988, thousands joined the March Against Unemployment as it converged on Welling¬ 
ton. The 5,000-strong rally outside Parliament on November 2 chanted “Labour out!” 


COMPARE THE two following 
statements. 

“If we are going to prosper, 
some are going to suffer now 
and they will be suffering in the 
short term.” 

And: “even at the cost of stag¬ 
ing more slowly the introduction 
of social programmes, building 
stronger, more balanced and 
higher rewards economic growth 
must be the first priority.” 

The first of these statements 
came from Labour leader David 
Lange in 1982. The second was 
made by Labour’s current finance 
spokesperson, Michael Cullen, 
just two months ago. 

They are saying the same 
thing: Labour needs to get the 
economy on track first, and then it 
can tackle the suffering and social 
problems the market creates. 

Suffering 

But it didn’t work that way last 
time. Eight years after Lange said 
some “short-term” pain would be 
necessary, the suffering of the over¬ 
whelming majority was far worse. 

By 1990, unemployment had 
tripled while Labour slashed the 
dole by a quarter, student fees 
had risen by over 1000% and 
hospital waiting lists had grown 
by 20,000 - a 50% increase - as 
Labour closed down one hospital 
after another. 

The bottom 80% of income 
earners were worse off while the 
top 20% increased their share of 
wealth by around $2 billion, partly 
through Labour’s massive tax cuts 
for the rich in 1988. 

Labour’s more-market, ‘Rog- 
ernomics’ policies last time round 
were the most brutal attack on the 
working class majority to benefit 
the rich since the 1930s. 

There are now clear signs that 
Labour would do the same in 
government again. 

In 1984, finance minister Rog¬ 
er Douglas stated: “We must face 
the reality of our overseas debt 
burden. We must face the reality 
that the government deficit is 
too large.” 

Radical measures were need¬ 
ed, he said, to fix the economy. 
But while Rogernomics created 
enormous misery, it completely 
failed to fix the economy. 

Just a couple of weeks ago, on 
August 24, Cullen made “a sober 


statement” which bears a striking 
resemblance to Douglas’ words 
14 years earlier. 

“The current account deficit is 
enormous. The much vaunted gov¬ 
ernment surplus is disappearing.” 

If elected, he continued, La¬ 
bour would again be using market 
mechanisms to fix these economic 
problems, chiefly by supporting 
“small and medium size enterpris¬ 
es” exporting high-price goods. 

Pipe dream 

At the same time, they would 
invest in training so that more 
highly skilled workers can make 
these higher-value exports. 

Cullen thinks that this time 
round, Labour would not only fix 
the economy but that the higher 
export earnings will also trickle 
down to the more highly skilled 
workers. 

This is a pipe-dream. Un¬ 
der the market, higher business 
earnings never turn into higher 
wages unless workers, however 
highly skilled, fight their bosses 


for a share. 

And even as he was putting 
forward these ideas, the Dairy 
Board announced that Rus¬ 
sia’s economic collapse would 
decimate its export earnings and 
commentators were predicting a 
worldwide recession. 

Attacks 

In all likelihood, these prob¬ 
lems will again put any real “social 
programmes” from Labour onto 
the back burner indefinitely, and 
stiffen their resolve even further 
when it comes to attacking work¬ 
ers, beneficiaries and students. 

For instance, Labour slammed 
the Coalition when the latest 
round of tax cuts for the rich came 
into effect on July 1. 

Now, even though he admits 
that tax cuts under Labour, Na¬ 
tional and Coalition governments 
have really hit the bottom 80% 
hard, Cullen says the latest eco¬ 
nomic woes mean that Labour is 
“not proposing large tax increases 
on any group.” 


Alliance conforms 

THE IDEA of the loose coalition' 
with Labour came from the Al¬ 
liance. Labour had previously 
rejected any pre-election deal. 

The acceptance of the idea now 
by leader Helen Clark is largely 
a result of Alliance policies com¬ 
ing more into line with Labour’s, 
rather than the other way round. 

The shift to the Right in Alli¬ 
ance policies started accelerating 
last year. In June, party leader Jim 
Anderton dropped the Alliance’s 
“tax the rich” policy. Many members 
were outraged, but Labour deputy 
leader Michael Cullen applauded 
the move as “more realistic”. 

The conformity with Labour 
took another step in July this year 
when the Alliance released its new 
monetary policy, which Clark de¬ 
scribed as “a significant shift”. 

Anderton’s actions have justi¬ 
fied Cullen’s description of the 
Alliance as “our potential junior 
coalition partner”. A “coalition” 
government formed now would 
in effect be Labour-led. 
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Unreal 
alternative 
to National 

LOOKING BACK at the last 
Labour government doesn't 
just provide an idea of what 
a new Labour-led govern¬ 
ment would be like. 

It also gives ideas about 
the real alternative, both 
to National's more-market 
madness and Labour's likely 
imitation. 

In 1989, Labour tried 
to introduce a trade un¬ 
ion "Compact" to screw 
wages down harder, but was 
defeated by protests and a 
strike by 35,000 health work¬ 
ers against a trial version 
of the Compact, the Health 
Protocol. 


Mass action 

The 1988 March Against 
Unemployment put an end 
to Labour's ideas about 
bringing in work-for-dole, 
and huge student protests 
helped defeat their first stu¬ 
dent loan scheme in 1989. 

Mass action from below 
like this is the way to fight 
back, if and when Labour 
again moves to make the 
suffering and social problems 
created by the market even 
worse. 

It's also the way to force 
Labour to deliver on its few 
promises, like income-related 
rents for state houses. 

And at the same time, 
mass action creates the 
possibility of the real solu¬ 
tion to economic chaos and 
misery for the majority that 
Labour won't consider - re¬ 
placing the market econo¬ 
my's production for the sake 
of profits with production 
for need, democratic plan¬ 
ning and socialism. 


—international news 

Russian crisis shows 
failure of the market 



Russians again queueing to buy basics in Moscow. The free 
market economy, just like Soviet state capitalism, has failed 


ECONOMIC TURMOIL spread 
around the world at the end of 
August as the Russian economy 
headed for collapse. 

President Boris Yeltsin sacked 
his cabinet for the second time 
in five months, the government 
stopped propping up the value of 
the Russian currency, the rouble, 
and announced it would default 
on some of its loan repayments to 
international lenders. The central 
bank suspended currency trading 
indefinitely. 

The value of shares on the 
Russian stock market plummeted 
to its lowest recorded level. As 
banks and investors in the West 
saw their chances of a return on 
their Russian investments grow 
slim, share prices tumbled from 
New York to Frankfurt too. 

Yeltsin has only one answer 
- to implement an austerity pack¬ 
age which will slash public spend¬ 
ing. The Russian government has 
imposed the austerity programme 
as part of the conditions for a 
multi-billion dollar loan from the 
International Monetary Fund. 

In July, prime minister Kiriy- 
enko declared “absolute victory” 
when the first part of the IMF 
package was agreed. 

But the government is up to its 
neck in debts it cannot pay, and the 
crisis looks set to deepen further. 

Neither does the Communist 
opposition in Russia have any an¬ 
swers. The Communist Party, led by 
Gennady Zyuganov, is the majority 
party in Russia’s Parliament. 

But its programme has nothing 
in common with genuine social¬ 
ism based on workers’ control 
from below. 

The Communist Party wants 
a return to the old centralised 
command economy of the Soviet 
Union. 

This was not a genuine social¬ 
ist system, but a state capitalist 
system where workers were ruth¬ 
lessly exploited, just like their 
counterparts in the West. 

The current crisis shows the 
failure of capitalism, both of the 
old state capitalist variety and 
market style capitalism. 


“Back in the USSR” was the 
way one Russian business news¬ 
paper headline captured it. 

It is seven years since the 
defeat of the attempted Right- 
wing coup in Russia. After it the 
old leader, Mikhail Gorbachev, 
was ousted and Yeltsin came to 
power. 

Western politicians and the 
press told us that the move to a 
Western style market could cure 
all Russia’s ills. 

But, as the British Socialist 
Worker warned at the time: “The 
old centralised command econo¬ 
my was in crisis when Gorbachev 
came to power in 1985. His years 
of ‘market reform’ have simply 
made things worse.” 

“If Yeltsin carries out an even 
more rapid move to the market, 
the chaos will be greater still.” 

That is exactly what happened. 
Between 1993 and 1996, Russian 
industrial output fell by a third. 
Privatised firms cut 23% of their 
workforce. 

A few at the top have milked 
in the money and live luxurious 
lifestyles while the vast majority 
live in dire poverty. 

Many workers have not been 
paid for months on end, and wage 
arrears are rising. Russian work¬ 
ers’ incomes have fallen by 7% 


this year alone. 

Over 30 million people, nearly 
a quarter of the population, now 
live on less than the official “sub¬ 
sistence” wage. Life expectancy 
for men is just 58 years. 

More of the same market 
reforms proposed by the Russian 
government and Western leaders 
and banks will only mean more of 
the same misery. 

The solution lies else where, 
with the workers who have borne 
the brunt of the crisis both under 
the old Soviet regime and under 
the last seven years of Yeltsin’s 
rule. 

There has been rumbling un¬ 
rest among Russia’s workers 
throughout this year. 

Since May, miners who have 
not been paid for months have 
been taking action. There have 
been strikes, railway blockades 
and some miners have even held 
their bosses to ransom. These 
have won promises of payment. 

Teachers, doctors, health and 
other public sector workers have 
also demonstrated. 

As yet, this struggle has only 
been on a relatively small scale. 
But the deepening instability 
and crisis will make it more likely 
that such protests will grow in 
the future. 
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big business behind genetically modified food 


Risking health and the 
environment for profit 


by PAUL McGARR and GRANT BROOKES 


W HAT DID you have for breakfast? Toast spread 

with margarine? Cereal? A fry up? If so, you may well have been eating 
genetically modified food. 

Soya protein is a little-known ingredient in most processed foods. Up to 60% 
of products on sale in your local supermarket will contain soya, from bread and 
margarine to toothpaste and chocolate. 

And today, around 15% of soya beans grown in the US - the world's biggest 
soya producer - are genetically modified. This proportion is rising rapidly. 

If you were unaware of all this, you're not alone. In the last month, the gov¬ 
ernment has moved to make sure we'll all be kept in the dark. 

The associate minister of health, Tuariki Delamere, signed a trans-Tasman deal 
on July 30 allowing the growing number of foods made from genetically altered 
crops to be sold in New Zealand without being labelled as such. 

And in mid-August, the National-led government overturned Alliance MP Phil- 
lida Bunkle's private members' bill proposing compulsory labelling. 

This is despite growing evidence that genetically modified food may pose seri¬ 
ous risks to human health and the environment. 


UNDER CAPITALISM, we 
are told, "the consumer 
is king". We choose what 
to buy and companies re¬ 
spond to our demands. 

Agriculture minister 
Lockwood Smith has giv¬ 
en an added assurance. 
He said that the Australia 
New Zealand Food Au¬ 
thority (ANZFA) will 
weigh the evidence and 
only allow safe prod¬ 
ucts onto supermarket 
shelves. 

Yet the reality is com¬ 
pletely different. A hand¬ 
ful of the world’s biggest 
companies, backed by the 
American government, 
are forcing millions of 
people to eat genetically 
modified foods without 
even knowing it. 

Opposition 

But opposition to la¬ 
belling genetically modi¬ 
fied food is being pushed 
not just by foreign mul¬ 
tinationals but by local 
business, too. New Zea¬ 


land Federated Farmers, 
for instance, recently 
came out in support of 
the anti-labelling lobby. 

And for all Smith’s 
guarantees, ANZFA does 
not conduct any tests of its 
own. To judge the safety of 
genetically modified foods 
they rely on tests done 
overseas, by the same 
multinational companies 
which produce them. 

All the studies pub¬ 


lished by these companies 
to date have reported that 
their products are com¬ 
pletely safe. 

Yet the last month has 
seen a string of independ¬ 
ent reports which show 
exactly why we cannot 
trust profit driven com¬ 
panies like these. 

Most disturbing of all is 
a report from the Rowett 
Institute in Scotland. 

The Institute found 


that in some cases when 
a genetically modified 
potato was fed to rats, it 
significantly lowered the 
effectiveness of their im¬ 
mune system. 

There could be a simi¬ 
lar risk to humans. 

Other dangers have 
been highlighted by 
Friends of the Earth. They 
pointed to studies which 
showed a worrying con¬ 
sequence of a genetically 


Monsanto harvests its agro- 


THE WORLD’S biggest 
manufacturer of geneti¬ 
cally modified organisms 
is Monsanto, a US based 
multinational. Monsanto is 
worth $316 billion, making 
it one of the world’s seven 
largest corporations. 

The Monsanto story 
gives an insight into the 
way science is (mis)used 
under capitalism. 

Before branching out 
into genetically modified 
crops, Monsanto was, and 
still is, a chemicals pro¬ 
ducer. 

Its main product was 
a certain Agent Orange, 


the chemical defoliant 
sprayed by the US in the 
Vietnam War. 

Agent Orange killed 
and maimed thousands 
of ordinary Vietnamese 
people, and to this day 
Vietnamese children are 
being born with horrific 
deformities. 

But even now, the New 
Zealand government still 
refuses to admit a direct 
link between Agent Or¬ 
ange and birth defects. 

Today, Monsanto is 
also the world’s biggest 
producer of weedkillers. 
It has made a fortune out 


of one of the weedkill¬ 
ers it developed years ago 
- glyphosphate, sold here 
under the brand name 
Roundup. 

Monsanto has a patent 
on the chemical, so no one 
else can make it. But that 
patent runs out in the year 
2000. That would then al¬ 
low competitors to start 
making glyphosphate, and 
so undercut Monsanto. 

For the last ten years 
Monsanto bosses have 
been moving to ensure 
their profits are protect¬ 
ed. 

Monsanto’s scientists 


discovered that they could 
manipulate the genes in 
soya beans to make the 
plants resistant to Round¬ 
up weedkiller. 

The company sells the 
seeds for this genetically 
modified soya with the 
legal condition that the 
crops are treated only with 
Roundup. 

This, the company 
claims, gives farmers 
higher yields. It certainly 
guarantees higher profits 
to Monsanto. 

Meanwhile Roundup, 
according to the Univer¬ 
sity of California School 


modified crop known as 
BT Maize, developed by 
Novartis. The maize has 
a gene which makes the 
plant produce a poison 
which kills certain pests. 

It now seems the same 
poison also kills the lacew¬ 
ing insect, which plays a 
key and beneficial role in 
controlling other agricul¬ 
tural pests and is a vital 
food source for birds. 

No one knows what 
the effect of this could be 
on what scientists call the 
“ecosystem” - the com¬ 
plex interrelation between 
all the plants and animals 
in a particular area. 

Profit is king 

But what is abundantly 
clear is that the market, 
and governments which 
work within it, are happy 
to conceal information, 
endanger human health 
and risk environmental 
disaster to protect the 
real king of capitalism: 
profit. 

billions 


of Public Health, is the 
third most common cause 
of illness among US farm 
workers. 

The speed and the scale 
of the drive by companies 
like Monsanto into de¬ 
veloping such genetically 
modified crops are awe¬ 
some. In the last two years 
alone Monsanto has spent 
$8.3 billion on biotechnol¬ 
ogy research. 

But this research has 
had one object only - to 
enable Monsanto to beat 
its competitors in the race 
to make billions regard¬ 
less of the human cost. 



Can science help feed the planet? 


REVOLT AGAINST Genetic Engineer¬ 
ing (RAGE), an umbrella group sup¬ 
ported by 88 health, environmental 
and consumer organisations, organ¬ 
ised a protest outside Parliament 
on July 29. 

RAGE is demanding "at the very 
least" that foods made from geneti- 
cally modified crops are labelled as 
such. 

But spokesperson Sue Kedgley 
has also talked of the potentially 
disastrous results of any scientific 
"tinkering around with nature". 

Yet there is no reason in principle 
why genetic science could not bring 
enormous benefits for human be¬ 
ings. Throughout human history, we 
have always "genetically manipu¬ 
lated" naturally occurring plants 
and animals. 

All the produce that the world 
depends on for food today is the 
result of farmers cross-breeding 
both plants and livestock to improve 
them, selecting those characteristics 
deemed useful to humans. 

This is simply a slower and less 
predictable form of genetic manipu¬ 
lation than that done by modern 
scientific methods. 

To oppose interference with "na¬ 
ture" means going back to before 
agriculture. Even if this was possible, 
the result would be to condemn 
99% of the world's population to 
starvation. 

In a decent society careful scien¬ 
tific research, coupled with public de¬ 
bate, could lead to genetic modifica¬ 
tion of plants bringing real benefits. 
The problem is that under capitalism, 
the science is used by massive corpo¬ 
rations solely for profit. 

The only concern of biotechnol¬ 
ogy companies is to get their crops 


approved for sale as quickly as 
possible, without proper research 
and debate. They dismiss the wider 
potential dangers. 

The result is that what should 
be a step forward for humanity can 
become a nightmare instead. 

The multinationals claim their ap¬ 
plication of genetic engineering to 
plants will lead to better and more 
abundant food. 

But at the same time these 
massive corporations are part of a 
system that produces enough food 
to feed the world twice over yet 
condemns millions to starvation. 

The sick way big business op¬ 
erates is also underlined by the 
way companies have developed a 
"terminator" gene to put in their 
new plants. 

The gene has one effect only, to 
make the seeds produced by any 
plant sterile. So instead of farmers 
saving seed from the first crop for 
the following year's planting, they 
are forced to buy from big business 
every year. 

None of this is an argument for 
not using genetic science in agricul¬ 
ture. It is rather an argument that 
we cannot trust big business and 
capitalism to use such science. 

The absurdities, and the real dan¬ 
gers of some genetically modified 
crops, will only be stopped when 
science and food production are 
taken out of the hands of people 
who care only for profit. 

That means fighting for a so¬ 
cialist society in which the mass of 
ordinary people collectively and 
democratically plan and carefully 
use science for the sole purpose of 
helping human beings, and preserv¬ 
ing the environment. 


what socialists 
say about... 


Parliament and democracy 


"GO TO the people. Call a fresh 
election." 

These demands are now on 
the lips of many New Zea¬ 
landers, appalled that Jenny 
Shipley and her rabble intend 
to blunder on as an unpopular, 
makeshift government. 

A phone-in poll by the Hol¬ 
mes show may not be scientific, 
but when 6,000 people ring 
up in 30 minutes and 80% of 
them called for a snap election 
right now, it shows this fairly 
clearly. 

But ignoring the democratic 
will of the population is noth¬ 
ing new for the government. In 
1995, National blatantly disre¬ 
garded a referendum which 
showed 90% of people opposed 
a cut in firefighter numbers. 

And both Labour and Na¬ 
tional have ignored a whole 
series of polls showing a clear 
majority want higher taxes on 
the rich. 

Dissatisfied 

A Waikato University study 
published in July found that 
over half the respondents were 
now “not very satisfied” or “not 
at all satisfied” with democracy 
in New Zealand. 

So while many today are call¬ 
ing for a fresh election, they are 
also rightly questioning whether 
Parliamentary elections repre¬ 
sent real democracy anyway. 

Socialists say that the right 
to vote, protest and lobby Par¬ 
liaments was a major step for¬ 
ward compared to the total 
lack of political representation 
for the working class majority 
in the early days of capitalism. 

But in truth, the “democ¬ 
racy” offered by Parliamentary 
elections is very limited. 

To start with, bitter experi¬ 
ence has made voters only too 
aware they have no control 
over MPs when they betray 
election promises. 

Secondly, MPs have little 
control over government. They 
are directed by government 
departments, state institutions 
and business lobbyists. 

And thirdly, neither Parlia¬ 
ment nor ordinary New Zea¬ 
landers have democratic con¬ 


trol in the key area of society 
- the economy. 

Decisions about what gets 
produced, how much it will 
cost and how much is paid to 
the workers who create are 
made by unelected business 
owners and managers. 

Parliamentary democracy 
barely impinges on this eco¬ 
nomic dictatorship by the 
bosses. 

Today, neither Labour nor 
the Alliance are promising to 
subject the market to demo¬ 
cratic control. But history has 
shown what happens when Par¬ 
liamentary governments try. 

In Chile in the early 1970s, 
a Left-wing government na¬ 
tionalised a small number of 
companies to bring them un¬ 
der government control. 

Businesspeople crippled 
the economy by refusing to 
invest. They caused the cur¬ 
rency to plummet by shifting 
their capital offshore. 

They used their ownership 
of the mass media to wage a 
relentless publicity campaign 
against the government. 

And when this failed to 
win all their demands, they 
got co-operative generals to 
overthrow Parliament using 
the state’s armed forces. 

Sociaiism 

Real democracy can never 
be achieved as long as power¬ 
ful positions in the state are 
controlled by unelected bu¬ 
reaucrats and economic deci¬ 
sions are in the hands of the 
wealthy few. 

To get what the majority 
want, the working class must 
use collective action including 
strikes, pickets, occupations 
and other forms of mass pro¬ 
test against the ruling class, 
and against Parliamentary 
governments serving them. 

Real democracy, however, 
can only be achieved when 
economic power is taken away 
from big business by the seizure 
of control in every workplace 
by the working class and when 
the state instituions are dis¬ 
banded. And that’s socialism. 

■ ROY FOLEY 
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formation of new 'centre party' 


Is Harare'S 'vision' the way forward? 



by GRANT MORGAN 

TAU HENARE has flagged 
the formation of a new 
"centre party" pitched at 
Maori and Pacific Island 
discontent. 

Maori and Pacific Islanders 
have been central to building 
the New Zealand economy. Yet 
they had been shoved to the 
margins of society by genera¬ 
tions of exclusive politics, said 
Henare in a “call to arms” for 
his new party. 

“The erosion of our human 
rights is seen every day in 
Otara, Mangere and Porirua 
- bleak working class suburbs 
with a high proportion of Maori 
and Pacific Islanders. 

As Maori affairs minister, 
Henare commissioned the hard¬ 
hitting report Closing the Gaps. 
This documented a large gap 
between Maori and Pakeha in 
health, life expectancy, educa¬ 
tion, employment and income. 

Mostly the gaps had widened 
in the past decade in the wake 
of the “more market” offensive 
waged by big business and its 
crony governments. 

Real power 

BEFORE THE last election, Tau 
Henare declared: "I didn't come 
into Parliament to be part of a 
National Party coalition, and I 
will never sit on the same bench 
as Jenny Shipley." 

He knew flaxroots Maori over¬ 
whelmingly view National as a big 
business party unsympathetic to 
their interests. 

But now Henare is doing the 
exact opposite. He justifies his U- 
turn by claiming that moving outside 
Shipley’s cabinet would “consign our 
people to the political rubbish bin”. 

This infers that being in cabinet is 
decisive for Maori. But history tells 
a very different story. 

By the start of this century, Maori 
had lost most of their land through 
forcible confiscation, parliamentary 
legislation and market pressures. 

The winners were a minority of 
Pakeha landowners, bankers and 
other capitalists, who justified their 
landgrab with racist slurs about 
Maori “savages”. 

Along with the development 
of capitalism came the first trickle 
of Maori into the middle class. The 
most influential was Apirana Ngata, 


Henare has pledged to 
“close the disparity gaps” be¬ 
tween Maori and Pakeha. 

He has outlined his “vision” 
for achieving this objective: 
forge a “partnership” with Na¬ 
tional’s minority government, 
remain in Shipley’s cabinet 
as Maori affairs minister and 
build a centre party for “peo¬ 
ple who don’t want to belong 
to the Left or the Right”. 

“The only thing we can do 
for the people of this country, 
all of its people, is from with¬ 
in the government Treasury 

doesn’t lie 

a lawyer, who formed New Kota- 
hitanga in 1897. 

Unlike previous movements 
that fought for limited Maori au¬ 
tonomy, New Kotahitanga aimed 
for Maori progress by adapting to 
the framework of capitalism. 

Central to this strategy was 
getting Maori into cabinet so they 
could preserve the remnants of 
Maori land and promote Maori 
economic development. 

Between 1909-12, Ngata was a 
cabinet member of the conserva¬ 
tive Liberal government. 

His New Kotahitanga associ¬ 
ates Peter Buck and Maui Pomare 
were also elected to Parliament. 

Ngata pioneered the incor¬ 
poration of tribal lands so that 
consolidated Maori farms could 
compete in the markerplace. 

But his scheme to create profit¬ 
able farms was too slow to counter 
the speed at which Maori were 
losing land. Between 1911-21, 
another million hectares of Maori 
land were sold under the legisla¬ 
tion of the day. 

The economic strength of ex¬ 
isting Pakeha capitalists proved 


benches,” he declared after 
Shipley sacked his NZ First 
leader, Winston Peters. 

Central to Henare’s “vi¬ 
sion” are two inter-linked 
strategies: 

(1) Seeing a place in cabi¬ 
net as key to making progress, 
even if it involves a “partner¬ 
ship” with National, tradi¬ 
tionally hostile to flaxroots 
Maori. 

(2) Seeing Shipley’s de¬ 
pendence on his pro-Maori 
bloc of MPs as a rare oppor¬ 
tunity for Maori to influence 
government policy. 

But in a recent poll of Maori 
voters for the Marae television 
programme, only 20% rated 
the Maori MPs’ performance 
as “good” against 42% who 
rated it “poor”. 

This indicates that flaxroots 
Maori aren’t convinced by 
Henare’s “vision”. 

And they’re right to be 
wary. In years gone by, strate¬ 
gies similar to Henare’s have 
failed to advance the interests 
of flaxroots Maori. 

These lessons of history are 
outlined on this page. 

in cabinet 

more powerful than the emerging 
Maori capitalists trying to incorpo¬ 
rate tribal lands. 

Ngata’s cabinet position 
couldn’t stem the economic tide. 
He was “impotent”, concludes 
Maori historian Ranginui Walker. 

This was an early example 
of where real power lies. It’s the 
economic strength of business that 
shapes government policy. That’s 
why the Business Roundtable 
agenda has become the agenda of 
all governments since Labour took 
office in 1984. 

Today the corporate elites are 
calling on Shipley to “restrain” 
government spending in a bid to 
avoid economic crisis. Henare 
will be as impotent in National’s 
cabinet as Ngata was in an earlier 
conservative administration. 

Indeed, when Henare pre¬ 
sented a list of Maori housing and 
education demands to Shipley, he 
stressed they wouldn’t involve any 
extra spending. 

But being “responsible” in the 
eyes of the corporate elites cannot 
meet the pressing needs of flax- 
roots Maori. 


The real allies of 
flaxroots Maori 

SHIPLEY'S RELIANCE on Henare's 
pro-Maori bloc of MPs will "give 
Maori control", claims urban Maori 
leader John Tamihere. 

But that didn’t happen the last time 
a bloc of Maori MPs controlled the fate 
of a government. 

Hunger riots swept major New 
Zealand cities during the 1930s slump 
in protest at the conservative govern¬ 
ment’s austerity programme. 

The first Labour government was 
swept into office in 1935 on the back 
of this tidal wave of worker unrest. 
Labour retained the Treasury benches 
until 1949. 

The massive turbulence at the base 
of society fueled Labour’s legislative 
burst in 1935-38 which created the 
Welfare State. 

After WW II, soldiers returned 
home demanding that Labour honour 
its promise of a “New Order”. Pressure 
from these workers-in-uniform gave 
rise to another burst of social welfare 
legislation in 1945-46. 

Labour delivered significant gains 
to flaxroots Maori. More money per 
student was poured into Maori primary 
schools than into Pakeha. 

Maori housing received a huge 
boost. For the first time, Maori became 
eligible to receive the same social se¬ 
curity benefits as Pakeha. Maori land 
development schemes were acceler¬ 
ated and extended. 

Labour’s measures between 1935- 
46 didn’t close the gap between Maori 
and Pakeha. But they were the biggest 
ever move towards it. 

Labour won the 1946 election with a 
reduced majority. Labour’s four Maori 
MPs controlled the destiny of the gov¬ 
ernment during 1946-49. 

One of the four, Eruera Tirikatene, 
held a cabinet post. 

Yet from 1946 to 1949, Labour aped 
America’s Cold War posturing, intro¬ 
duced compulsory military training, 
deregistered the Carpenters Union, 
imposed a pay freeze while profits 
soared and put the brakes on social 
welfare legislation. 

Flaxroots Maori suffered along 
with Pakeha workers. The “balance of 
power” held by the four Maori MPs 
counted for nothing. 

The lesson for today is stark. The 
real allies of flaxroots Maori are the 
other sections of the working class 
- not Henare’s bloc of MPs who are 
propping up the reactionary Shipley 
government. 
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news & reports - union, campaign and campus 


Massey occupation an inspiration 



140 MASSEY students invaded the Corporate Communica¬ 
tions Building on day five of their occupation to “up the ante” 


Kinleith workers 


100 ANGRY students stormed 
the Massey University registry 
on August 7 after a university 
council meeting decided their 
fees would rise next year by an 
average of $300. 

Around 300 students had sat 
in on the meeting, where the 
council said that a $53 million 
funding cut, made in response to 
the economic crisis, meant it had 
to raise fees. 

One student had shouted that 
it was unacceptable to “pass the 
government’s mistakes onto 
students”. 

Others had interjected to 
ask about last year’s $13 million 
budget surplus and the large sums 
spent on corporate takeovers and 
a TV marketing campaign. 

The occupiers were demand¬ 
ing the reversal of the fee increase, 
“more vigorous” opposition to 
government cuts by the council, 
scrapping the ad campaign and 
a review of Massey’s policy of 
mergers and takeovers. 

Borrow 

They said the university could 
borrow if it had to, but not 
force students into debt. These 
demands were ratified by all-up 
meetings. 

On day four of the occupa¬ 
tion, unhappy with the lack of 
progress in their negotiations, a 


lunch-time rally of 140 students 
took over a second building to 
“up the ante”. 

That evening, Alliance 
leader Jim Anderton arrived 
and told a meeting of 100 he’d 
go and talk with vice-chancel¬ 
lor James McWha on their 
behalf. 

Democratic 

But one occupier, a mem¬ 
ber of the Socialist Workers 
Organisation, argued: “The 
strength of our occupation has 
been through the democratic 
process we have used to make 
our decisions. Our negotitators 
were mandated from the start 
by mass meetings.” 

After long debate, the oc¬ 
cupiers voted against allow¬ 
ing Anderton to negotiate. 
They insisted that the elected 
negotiators go with him to rep¬ 
resent the demands which had 
been democratically decided. 

Anderton later returned 
with no new offer and told 
students they should end the 
occupation. But the SWO 
member said: 

“We need to show other 
groups that direct action is the 
way to go. We have a respon¬ 
sibility to other universities to 
show that occupations work.” 
The students voted to stay. 


200 people attended an¬ 
other rally the next day, where 
Labour MP Lianne Dalziel said 
she supported the action. 

But that evening, the 6-day 
occupation was broken up by 
25 police, enforcing a trespass 
order from management. The 
40 students in the building de¬ 
cided to leave peacefully. 

After the eviction, one stu¬ 
dent reflected: “I didn’t think 
there were other people around 
who thought like me.” The oc¬ 
cupation had shown her she was 
not alone and was right to fight. 

“We learned a lot in a short 
space of time by getting stuck 
in and getting organised”, an¬ 
other said to Socialist Worker. 

The students had organised 
rallies, collected thousands of 
signatures, distributed leaflets 
and spoken at lectures and 
hostels to raise student aware¬ 
ness of the issues and build 
their numbers. 

They had also asked staff, 
trade unions and other groups 
under attack by the govern¬ 
ment to join them at a planned 
rally the next day. That rally 
went ahead. 

Firefighters came and told 
the students that they had sup¬ 
ported the occupation. “They 
want to keep us isolated”, said 
one woman, “but we are not 
isolated.” 

Example 

The occupation ended with¬ 
out achieving its demands. But 
as university chancellor Morva 
Croxon admitted on August 12, 
the occupation of the registry, 
which is the financial heart of 
the university, was costing them 
$15,000 a day. 

Occupations can pressure 
the administration, build soli¬ 
darity and raise issues at a 
national level more effectively 
than other kinds of protest. 

Bigger numbers can defy 
evictions and make it more 
costly for the authorities to 
reject student demands by 
staying longer. 

Week-long registry occupa¬ 
tions at Otago and Auckland in 
1996 forced backdowns on pro¬ 
posed fee rises. If other cam¬ 
puses now follow the inspiring 
example of Massey students, 
their demands can be won. 


question 'partnership' 

THREE YEARS after agreeing to a 
"partnership" deal with the bosses, 
workers at Carter Holt's Kinleith 
mill in Tokoroa are having second 
thoughts. Ian Farrell, a worker at 
the plant, told Socialist Worker how 
the deal came about after a strike 
in 1995. 

"We went for a 5% wage in¬ 
crease. The company rejected that 
and we ended up settling for 2%. 
People were generally unhappy 
about going back. They couldn't get 
any co-operation out of anybody." 

His co-worker Dick Harpur said 
this "withdrawal of co-operation" 
won a $100 million upgrade out of 
Carter Holt. 

But the company also wanted a 
"Heads of Agreement" [HOA] deal. 
The deal promised no changes to 
the collective contract without 
workers' agreement and no com¬ 
pulsory redundancies in return for 
co-operation. 

Now the economic crisis in Asia 
has hit Carter Holt, an exporter to 
the region, and it wants to make 
Kinleith workers pay for it with 300 
redundancies, an end to overtime 
rates and individual contracts rather 
than see its profits fall. 

A leaked company document 
states: "We must establish the 
owners right to manage" and "exit 
HOA". 

The history of partnership at 
Kinleith shows it's the employer who 
benefits from it. Smooth running 
boosts their profit without giving 
away any real managerial control. 

It also shows that the theory 
pushed by Labour and Engineers Un¬ 
ion leaders about "globalisation", 
that workers must co-operate with 
bosses and improve "international 
competitiveness" to attract invest¬ 
ment, is false. It was the refusal to 
co-operate that forced investment 
at Kinleith. 

Engineers Union national secre¬ 
tary Scott Wilson admits: "We led 
them into this." The union now 
hopes the Employment Court will 
stop the bosses' plan. 

But Farrell said that by "being 
collective and united, it's the work¬ 
ers who have the power to stop 
them." 
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SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of 
exploitation which gener¬ 
ates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers 
create society’s wealth, it 
is controlled by the ruling 
class for its own selfish 
ends. 

Socialism can only be 
built when the working 
class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically 
plans its production and 
distribution to meet human 
needs, not private profits. 
This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such 
as China and Cuba, just 
like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, 
have nothing to do with 
socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support 
the struggles of workers 
against every dictatorial 
stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT RE¬ 
FORMISM 

The present system can¬ 
not be reformed to end 
exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion, contrary to what 
Alliance, Labour and union 
leaders claim. It must be 
overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, 
army, police and judiciary 
protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot 
be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to 
socialism the working class 
needs a new kind of state - 
a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils 
and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country 
are exploited by capitalism, 
so the struggle for social¬ 
ism is global. 

We campaign for solidar¬ 
ity with workers in other 
countries. We fight rac¬ 


ism and imperialism. We 
oppose all immigration 
controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation 
struggles. 

We are internationalists 
because socialism depends 
on spreading working class 
revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OP¬ 
PRESSION 

We fight for democratic 
rights. We oppose the op¬ 
pression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians 
and gays. 

All forms of oppression 
are used to divide the work¬ 
ing class. 

We support the right 
of all oppressed groups 
to organise for their own 
defence. Their liberation 
is essential to socialist 
revolution and impossible 
without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for 
Maori self determination. 

The government’s ap¬ 
proach to Treaty claims 
has benefited a Maori elite 
while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga 
cannot be achieved within 
capitalism. It will only be¬ 
come a reality with the 
establishment of a workers 
state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant sections of 
the working class have to 
be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist 
party. 

We are in the early 
stages of building such a 
party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles 
of workers and the op¬ 
pressed. 

The Socialist Workers 
Organisation must grow 
in size and influence to 
provide leadership in the 
struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the 
unions with a rank-and-file 
movement. 

If you like our ideas and 
want to fight for socialism, 
then join us. 


swo activity 


Rising interest in socialist ideas 


A NEW Central City Branch 
has been formed in the Auck¬ 
land region. 

Based near the university and 
AIT it will be an asset in support¬ 
ing work on campus, like helping 
to build student protests and 
drawing round other students 
interested in putting socialist 
ideas into action. 

Seven new faces were seen at 
its first meeting on August 18. 

At Massey University in 
Palmerston North, interest has 
been shown in socialist ideas 
after work by an SWO member 
during the recent occupation of 
the registry. 

A meeting afterwards at¬ 
tracted six people - a first for the 
city - who also bought socialist 


books and pamphlets. 

The Christchurch Branch is 
also finding keen interest in so¬ 
cialism among some students. 

8 copies of the last issue of 
Socialist Worker were sold at one 
campus sale. 

All branches hope to bring 
their new contacts along with 
them in supporting the hikoi of 
hope as socialists. 

Planning is also under way 
for Socialism ‘98 as New Zea¬ 
land’s foremost Left-wing hui. 
All regions will be organising to 
make this event the largest and 
best yet. 

Keep an eye on SocialistWork- 
er for details! 

GORDON FARRIS 
SWO national organiser 


Come to your local SWO meeting 


Auckland 


Auckland Branch meets every 
Wednesday at 7.30pm at the 
Socialist Centre, 86 Princes St, 
Onehunga. Phone 6343 984 or 
write to Box 13-685, Auckland. 

■ September 2 - Hikoi of hope: 
Why is the church on the march? 

■ September 9 - Peddling poison: 
300 years of the tobacco industry 

■ September 16 - The myth-mak¬ 
ers: How advertising works 

City Branch meets 7.30pm every 
Tuesday at 8 Rose Rd, Ponsonby. 

■ September 1 - What is socialism? 

■ September 8 - Genetically 
modified foods: Who profits? 


Rotorua 


Meets every second Wednes¬ 
day of each month at 7.00pm at 
Apumoana marae, Tarawera Rd. 
Phone Bernie 3459 853. 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm in the meeting hall 

- 


behind St Peters Church, corner 
Ghuznee & Willis St. Phone Gor¬ 
don 5649 248. 

■ September 2 - Marxism and sport 


Christchurch 


Meets every second Thursday, 
7.30pm at WEA, 59 Gloucester St. 
Phone Roy 3844 681. 

■ September 4 - Malcolm X: 

Black nationalism or socialism? 


Dunedin 


Meets every Thursday at 5.30pm 
at The Albert Arms, George Street. 
Phone Kyle 4739 691. 

■ September 3 - Where is the 
government heading? 

■ September 10 - Is Cuba socialist? 


National office 


The SWO also has members in 
other areas. They can be contacted 
through the SWO national office: 
Mail: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Phone & fax: (09) 6343 984 
Email: socialist-worker@ak.planet. 
co.nz 


JOIN THE SOCIALISTS! 

| | I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation 
| | I want more information about membership , 



Name. 


Address. 


Phone_ 

Send to SWO, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 
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letters 


the last laugh 


■ ON THE STREETS 

BERNADETTE DEVLIN McAliskey, Irish civil 
rights leader of the late 60s, is a well- 
known opponent of the peace talks Agree¬ 
ment signed up to by Sinn Fein. She says 
it will not bring peace because it's not a 
peace with justice. 

Her viewpoint will be tested by time 
(although, given recent events in Drumcree 
and Omagh, the first part seems to have 
already been proved right). 

While Bernadette McAliskey opposes 
the peace talks Agreement, she supports 
the republican ceasefire. 

This is not because she’s a pacifist. She 
once spent six months in jail for taking part 
in a battle with police in Derry in 1969. 
She simply argues that with 95% of the 
nationalist community voting for peace, 
the conditions are not there to wage some 
sort of war. 

The tactic Bernadette McAliskey pro¬ 
poses for those opposed to Britain’s Agree¬ 
ment was a return to that of the civil rights 
campaign of the 1960s - building a mass 
movement out on the streets. 

What has to be questioned are the 
“tactics” of others similarly opposed to the 
Agreement, tactics which killed 28 weekend 
shoppers on a Saturday afternoon in Omagh 
on August 15. 

Admittedly, the carnage was clearly 
not intended and a 40 minute warning was 
given, though really there have been too 
many tragic errors in the past to offer this 
in part explanation. 

Let us put that aside for the moment and 
concentrate upon the essential. 

Last year, Bernadette McAliskey turned 
up at a Sinn Fein meeting on the peace talks. 
She asked of Sinn Fein - pertinently - “if 
these peace talks fail to bring about a blue¬ 
print for a lasting peace, what is Plan B?” 

Now there was no plan B, which is why 
Sinn Fein was never, ever, going to walk 
away from those talks. 

But what has to be asked of the dissident 
republican paramilitary group calling itself 
the “Real IRA”, the group responsible for 
the Omagh bombing, is a question even 
more basic than that asked of Sinn Fein by 
Bernadette McAliskey. 

And it’s this: What exactly is Plan A? If 
you wanted to isolate yourself totally from 
the nationalist or loyalist communities in 
the north, I cannot think of a better way. 

■ DEAN PARKER, 
Information on Ireland 


Socialist Worker 

welcomes your contribution. 
Post your letter to Box 13-685 
Auckland or fax (09) 6343984. 
Please include address or 
phone number to verify au¬ 
thorship and keep it under 
200 words. 



Country 

style 

politics 


THROUGH ALL the horse-trading 
and party-jumping that filled 
the dying days of the Coalition, 
one tune kept getting repeated 
over and over. 

Each manoeuvring politician 
who got stuck trying to justify 
their new position fell back on 
staring into the TV camera and 
solemnly declaring that all they 
really cared about was the best 
interests of "the country". 

Which is a fair enough an¬ 
swer - providing you make it 
quite clear exactly which country 
you're talking about. 

Because, just as Aotearoa is 
made up of two islands geo¬ 
graphically, it f s also made up of 
two countries socially. 

Just as the two islands co-ex¬ 
ist in the same sea, inhabitants 
of these two countries co-exist 
in the same land - but there the 
similarity ends. 

To see which country you 
belong to, just take this simple 
test. 

1. A productive weekend is 
when you: 

A) Fly over to Sydney to buy a 
decent evening gown. 

B) Get your junk mail round 
finished on time. 

2. A new car is: 

A) A regular part of my em¬ 
ployment package every year. 

B) What you used to assem¬ 
ble before they shut the plant 
down. 

3. Medicine is: 

A) Not a bad career option for 
little Johnny. 

B) Too expensive, even with 
your Community Services Card. 


4. Courts are: 

A) Where we play tennis, over 
there between our pool and our 
patio. 

B) Where you get fined. 

5. Jenny Shipley is: 

A) Someone we really must 
have over for dinner one of these 
days. 

B) "#©**!#!!!" 

6. The Employment Contracts 
Act: 

A) Put this country on the right 
track. 

B) Is why your pay packet buys 
less than it used to. 

7. Privatisation: 

A) Has brought unprec¬ 
edented advances in the field of 
education, local government and 
health, not to mention Telecom, 
and should be applied to water, 
roading and beaches. 

B) Sucks. 

8. $500 is: 

A) Not too much to pay for a 
true, quality wine. 

B) Slightly more than you took 
home in the last fortnight. 

9. Jim Anderton is: 

A) A dangerous communist 
wrecker. 

B) Going a bit soft on the mar¬ 
ket. 

10. I had to look at Socialist 
Worker : 

A) To see what sort of danger¬ 
ous nonsense my employees were 
filling their heads with. 

B) To see how I can really have 
a go at the boss. 

Next time a politician claims 
to be 100% for the country, ask 
yourself if it's your country or the 
enemy's. 
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Why are 
bishops on 
the march? 


by GRANT MORGAN 
THE ANGLICANS are widely 
regarded as the main "es¬ 
tablishment" church in Aote- 
aroa. 

Many of the country’s most 
Right-wing prime ministers have 
come from the Anglican Church, 
which has acted as a spiritual bas¬ 
tion of conservative politics. 

Never before has the church 
set out to build a mass political 
movement for social change. 

So why is it now organising 
the Hikoi of Hope? Why are bish¬ 
ops on the march against mass 
unemployment, low wages and 
benefits, unaffordable housing 
and inadequate health and educa¬ 
tion? 

The Anglican Church operates 
over 100 social service agencies, 
such as foodbanks and child sup¬ 
port. Its members spend a million 
hours each week in voluntary 
work, where they confront an epi¬ 
demic of poverty. 

Many are asking why condi¬ 
tions of life are getting worse for 
most people, not better. 


The church’s general synod, 
held in May, heard their testi¬ 
mony about how structural pov¬ 
erty blights more lives than ever 
before. 

It used to be only socialists 
who accused the corporate elite 
of increasing their profits and 
power over the broken bodies 
and shattered hopes of the work¬ 
ing class. 

But now Christian social ser¬ 
vice volunteers can be heard 
damning the “more market” re¬ 
structuring which has benefited 
the top 20% of income earners 
while increasing the pain of the 
majority. 

The New Zealand economy is 
again sliding into recession, as are 
lots of other economies. Econo¬ 
mists and politicians are warning 
that a 1930s-style global slump is 
possible. 

Different factions within big 
business and Shipley’s coalition 
are arguing for different econom¬ 
ic policies. For instance, do they 
try to save or spend their way out 
of recession? 
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Our rulers are to blame 


FOR SIX years, the Anglican 
general synod had been de¬ 
bating if and how the church 
could mobilise against the 
spread of poverty in Aote- 
aroa. 

In past years there hadn't been 
any consensus at the synod. 

Now, because growing pov¬ 
erty and anger inside the work¬ 
ing class coincides with looming 
economic crisis and a loss of 
confidence inside 
the ruling class, 
even some estab¬ 
lishment figures see 
that things can't 
continue along the 
same old way. 

You can't get 
much more "es¬ 
tablishment" than 
Sir Paul Reeves, a 
former archbishop 
and governor-gen¬ 
eral. Describing the 
hikoi as "timely", 

Reeves says "the fu¬ 
ture is ours and not in the hands 
of some anonymous economic 
process". 

His words echo the debates 
surfacing inside the upper and 
middle classes about whether 
it's possible for governments to 
"tame" the market forces that 
are pushing global capitalism 
towards economic crisis. 


Since a slump will fuel politi¬ 
cal upheavals and mass revolts 
which threaten the established 
order, voices are beginning to 
be heard at the top of society 
about the need for change. 

It can almost appear as if 
"rebellious" voices at the top 
are starting to speak the same 
language as the 80 % down the 
bottom in the working class. 

The head of the Anglican 
church, bishop 
Whakahuihui Vercoe, 
says the hikoi will be 
a "united voice" that 
spotlights an "unjust 
structure". 

Meanwhile the 
church's public¬ 
ity material stresses 
that the hikoi "is 
not simply a protest 
march or an exercise 
in partisan politics 
that looks for some¬ 
one else to blame". 
But we must 
blame the ruling class for the 
madness of the market and the 
daily exploitation of labour, upon 
which hinge their wealth and 
power. 

If we don't, then we're at risk of 
turning this "unjust structure" into 
something that's either divinely- 
inspired or is the fault of "every¬ 
body", including its victims. 



BISHOP VERCOE 


The ruling class doesn’t know 
what to do to stop economic crisis 
from setting in. Nothing seems to 
work. The past certainties of the 
Right-wing are being eroded by 
the system’s own convulsions. 

This ideological crisis of New 


Zealand’s “bom to rule” elite inter¬ 
sects with an unstable mood of de¬ 
spair and anger at the grassroots. 

It’s the breeding ground for 
rebellious ideas to emerge in new 
places, like the Anglican general 
synod. 


What should we do? 

HOW CAN the working class build a fighting alternative to the 
power of the ruling class? 

We have to call for mass resistance to the corporate bosses 
and their compliant governments, who are responsible for 
attacks on our jobs, wages, benefits, health, education and 
housing. 

They are the enemies of the working class. We have to organ¬ 
ise against all their efforts to make us pay for the crisis in their 
system. 

To pose a credible alternative to the madness of the market, 
we have to popularise our own "grand vision". It is possible 
for people at the bottom to rise up and create a democratical¬ 
ly-planned and cooperatively-owned economy which satisfies 
human need, not private greed. 

And to counter the centralised machinery of the capitalist 
state, we have to build a revolutionary organisation which 
centralises the struggles of working class activists. 
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